Selected Scholia on Plato’s Sophist 

translated by L.K.M. Maisel 
from the Greek text established by D. Cufalo * 1 


[All references to other ancient texts, Plato’s and others’, in the footnotes are based on Cufalo’s notes. 
The quotations from the Sophist are from H.N. Fowler’s translation. 2 W.C. Greene, an earlier editor, 
identified scholium 2 and scholium 5 as probably coming from a commentary by Proclus, but this is far 
from a certainty.] 


[title] Sophist 

(2) Since Plato calls <Eros> 3 and Hades 4 and Zeus 5 sophists, and also says that the sophistic 
art ( tekhne) is entirely good; 6 from this, we understand that the dialogue keeps to a more 
exalted 7 skopos (‘primary subject’). And according to the great Iamblichus, 8 the skopos is about 
the sublunar demiurge; 9 since he is a creator of images 10 ( eiddlo-poids ), and a purifier of souls 11 
by always separating (them) from contrary reason-principles {logoi ), 12 and an exchanger, 13 and 
a salaried hunter after rich young men 14 , since he receives souls that come from above filled 
with reason-principles, and takes as recompense from them their incarnation (. zdopoua) as 
mortal beings. 15 


This is version 1.0 of my translation of the Selected Scholia from Plato's Sophist, first published 28.02.2020. 

1 D. Cufalo, Scholia Graeca in Platonem I, Scholia ad dialogos tetralogiarum I-VII continens, Rome 2007. 

2 Accessed via Perseus . 

3 Symposium 203d8 

4 Cratylus 403e4 

5 Minos 319c3. 

6 Minos 319c3—4. 

7 1.e. more exalted than sophism in the ordinary sense. 

8 The following passage constitutes fragment 1 of Iamblichus’ commentary in Dillon’s edition (and also the only 
extant fragment from this commentary). For his translation and commentary, see J.M. Dillon, Iamblichi 
Chalcidensis in Platonis dialogos commentariorum fragmenta, 1973. 

9 1.e. the ideal sophist sketched out in the dialogue is none other than the sublunar demiurge (not a human sophist). 

10 Sophist 239c-d, esp. 239d3: Stranger: “Well, if you like, let us say no more of you and me; but until we find 
someone who can accomplish this, let us confess that the sophist has in most rascally fashion hidden himself in a 
place we cannot explore.” - Theaetetus: “That seems to be decidedly the case.” - Stranger: “And so, if we say he 
has an art, as it were, of making appearances, he will easily take advantage of our poverty of terms to make a 
counter attack, twisting our words to the opposite meaning; when we call him an image-maker, he will ask us 
what we mean by ‘image,’ exactly. So, Theaetetus, we must see what reply is to be made to the young man's 
question.” 

11 Sophist 231e, esp. 231e6, where the Stranger gives the last of six definitions/descriptions of the sophist: “The 
sixth case was doubtful, but nevertheless we agreed to consider him a purger of souls, who removes opinions that 
obstruct learning.” 

12 “By distinguishing between contrary ideas”? 

13 Or “producer of change”. Sophist 224c-d, esp. 224c 10: Stranger: “Come then, let us now summarize the matter 
by saying that sophistry has appeared a second time as that part of acquisitive art, art of exchange, of trafficking, 
of merchandising, of soul-merchandising which deals in words and knowledge, and trades in virtue.” Also Sophist 
224e1. 

14 Sophist 23 Id, esp. 23 ld3, the first of the definitions mentioned in fn. 11. Stranger: “First, I believe, he was found 

to be a paid hunter after the young and wealthy.” 

15 Dillon translates “taking as payment from them the giving of life according to rational principles to mortal 
things”, which in my estimation does not do justice to the Greek (Koti pio0ov kapPavcov 7tap’ auxcov xqv ^mo7iouav 
xqv Kara koyov xd>v Bvqxdiv) or to English grammar. 




He has bound himself to Non-Being, performing the demiurgy of enmattered beings, 16 and 
clinging to matter, the lie which appears as truth; yet he looks to real Being. He is the many¬ 
headed one, 17 who projects many substances ( ousi'ai ) and living beings to construct the variety 
of (the realm of) Becoming (genesis). He is a bewitcher (goes), enchanting (thelgon) souls with 
the natural structures (logoi), so that they cannot extricate themselves from Becoming. And 
Eros is a bewitcher, 18 too, and the Nature under them 19 is called a magician (mdgos) on account 
of the affinities and aversions of natural objects. 20 

Now, it is the multiform sophist whom (Plato) wants to teach us about here. For the 
philosopher, too, is a sophist insofar as he imitates the celestial demiurge and the genesiurge. 21 
And the Art of Division 22 imitates the procession of beings from the One, and the genesiurge 
imitates the celestial demiurge; this is why he is also a sophist. And the sophist who is human 
is called a sophist because of the imitation of the greater (beings); it is on account of this that 
he also called the sophist many-headed. 

The (Eleatic) Stranger ought to be understood as representing the supracelestial and 
transcendent Father of the Demiurges, and his hearers as the demiurgic intellections (noeseis), 
one (=Socrates) representing the intellection of Zeus, the other (=Theodorus) the angelic 
(intellection), since he is Hermaic 23 and a geometer. And since demiurgy is from the unfinished 
to the finished, the Stranger first converses with Theodoras, then, by reversion, with the Zeusian 
(diidi) Sokrates. 24 


[216a6] Are you not unwittingly bringing, as Homer says, some god, and no mere 

STRANGER, THEODORUS? 

(5) Homer says: “The god disguise themselves as strangers” (Odyssey 17.485), and so on. 25 
Socrates is being consistent with his opinion in the Republic, but is here criticizing Homer’s 
words very mildly when he says, “they become their companions” (Sophist 216b-3). 26 For Plato 
banishes the (idea that) a god would undergo metamorphosis from his republic as deceptive. 


16 I.e. creating the things that are enmeshed in matter. 

17 Sophist 240c4 

18 Symposium 203d8. 

19 I.e. sublunar Nature, rather than the Nature of the whole cosmos? 

20 Affinity and aversion represent the Greek words sympathy and antipathy, which have a technical meaning in 
Stoic and Roman-period Platonic philosophy, as well as in magic: sympathy is essentially any influence at a 
distance, such as the tides caused by the moon or the cures effected by a god through cult statue. In practical terms, 
sympathetic things attract or assist each other (e.g. a certain amulet heals the body part it is tied to), and antipathetic 
ones effect mutual repulsion or harm (e.g. a certain species of animal kills another with the force of its mere gaze). 
Practices based on these principles were often called physica (‘naturals’) and occupied a space between respectable 
arts like medicine and agriculture and magic. Iamblichus is playing on this whole semantic field, as well as on the 
idea of magic or sorcery as entrancing or seductive (illusions and love spells being some of the most common 
subgenres of magical rituals). 

21 The genesiurge is the sublunar demiurge. 

22 Dihaeretic, the method of unfolding distinctions by dichotomy, as exemplified in scholium 7 below. 

23 Hermes is the messenger, dngelos , or “angel” of the gods. I am not sure what makes Theodorus Hermaic. 

24 Socrates puts himself in the train of Zeus Plato’s Phaedrus 250b. 

25 Odyssey 17.484-487: “What if he is one of the heavenly gods? For the gods will often disguise themselves as 
strangers from a foreign land and take on various forms to visit cities and observe people’s just and unjust behavior.” 

26 Socrates’ statement ( Sophist 216a-b) about the Eleatic stranger is this: “Are you not unwittingly bringing, as 
Homer says, some god, and no mere stranger, Theodorus? He says that the gods, and especially the god of strangers, 
enter into companionship with men who have a share of due reverence and that they behold the deeds, both 
violent and righteous, of mankind. So perhaps this companion of yours may be one of the higher powers, who 



[219a8] But of all arts there are, speaking generally, two kinds? [etc.] 


(7) all art 27 


creative ( poietike ) art, through the aquisitive art, through the 

procession of the intellect reversion of the intellect 


aquisition (to ktetikon) 


coercion ( kheirotikon ) 


exchange ( metabletikon ) 


hunting ( thereutikon) 


fighting ( agonistikon ) 


of inanimates animal hunting (zootherikon) 


land hunting ( pezotherikon ) “liquid” hunting 28 (< hygrotherikon ) 


fishing ( enydron ) 


fowling ( ptenon ) 


fishing by enclosures ( herkotherikon ) striking (plektikon ) 


nocturnal (‘fire-hunt’, pyreutikon) barb-hunting ( ankistreutikon ) 


tridentry ( triodontiakon ) angling ( aspalieutikon ) 


comes to watch over and refute us because we are worthless in argument—a kind of god of refutation.” How this 
formulation constitutes a criticism or rebuke of Homer’s metamorphizing gods is not clear to me. 

27 The diagram represents the systematic distinctions made in Sophist 219a-221a. The reference to the procession 
and reversion of the intellect shows that this diagram is not based directly on the Platonic text but on a commentary. 

28 Liquid or fluid as an umbrella for air and water as opposed to the stable land. 


